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It was industry, as represented by the
factories, which demonstrated the possi-
bilities of the sewing machine and eventu-
ally forced it into the household. Manu-
facturers of wearing apparel and other
goods, for the production of which de-
pendence had hitherto been reposed in the
skill and dexterity of human fingers, recog-
nized the many advantages accruing from
machine-sewing. By its means not only
was the cost of manufacturing reduced, but
the output of a factory could be increased
to a degree never previously considered
possible, and that with a great reduction
in the number of work people. So from
the utilization of this invention sprang
the countless immense modern workshops
which specialize in the production of ready-
made clothing for both sexes, and which
enable all to dress better today, and at a
fraction of the cost, than could our less
fortunate forefathers.

How the introduction of the sewing ma-
chine changed the art itself

The introduction of the sewing machine
necessitated a considerable modification
in,the art of sewing itself. Many of the
early attempts to sew by machinery were
along the line of imitating ordinary hand-
sewing by the aid of a needle inserted into
and drawn through the fabric by mechani-
cal fingers or nippers, but all such inven-
tions proved failures. It was found neces-
sary to abandon altogether the conven-
tional method of stitching and to devise
other means of uniting fabrics better
adapted to the capacity of machinery.
In the crude machines developed by the
earliest inventors, detached lengths of
thread were used and there was no means
or preventing a constantly varying length
of slack. But soon mechanisms were de-
vised whereby the thread could be worked
up continuously from a reel or bobbin.
An unvarying length of slack was thus pre-
sented at each stitch, and a uniform tight-
ening up of each stitch was accomplished.
In machine-sewing the thread is continuous
from the fabric to the spool or bobbin,
merely passing through the eye of the
needle instead of being fixed in the eye as
in hand-sewing.

It is evident, therefore, that the thread
can only be passed through the fabric
in a double or looped form. The most
convenient means of accomplishing this
is by having a needle with an eye near its
point. The needle is pushed just far
enough through the fabric to carry a loop
of the thread to the other side, and then
withdrawn. But instead of carrying back
the loop of thread it has just introduced,
this loop is retained or secured on the other
side of the fabric by being interlooped
with itself or with a second thread fed from
a bobbin, and called a "filling thread".
Another distinguishing feature in machine-
sewing is the manner in which the length
of the stitch is regulated. In hand-sewing,
of course, the work is held stationary while
the length of stitch is judged by the eye
and the drawing up or tightening of the
stitch is more or less variable. But in
machine-sewing the work is moved under
the needle step by step in such a way that
both the length of the stitch and the draw-
ing up, or tightening, is uniform.

While the invention of the sewing ma-
chine is commonly attributed to Elias
Howe, whose machine, patented in 1846,
contained most of the essential features
of the present-day machine, it had been in
process of evolution for more than a cen-
tury previous to that time. The idea
was originally that of an Englishman,
Charles F. Weisenthal, who obtained a
patent in 1755 for a crude device to facili-
tate the process of embroidering and a
great many experiments were made in
England toward perfecting the contrivance
before American inventors directed their
attention to the subject. As is the case
with most mechanical inventions, the
sewing machine is the result of the efforts
of many inventors, although it is apparent
that the most meritorious of these worked
in ignorance of the labors and successes of
others in the same field.

Weisenthal's invention, which proposed
to use a needle pointed at both ends with
an eye in the middle, and which was drawn
backward and forward through the ma-
terial by nippers operating on both sides,
was never utilized to any very considerable
extent.